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stage. And this transition from one class into another
does not, as Professor Hunfalvy imagines} vitiate our
division. On the contrary, from an historical point of
view, it confirms it.

In some respects the ancient language of Egypt, as
recorded to us in the earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions,
may be classed with Chinese. The points of similarity,
however, are chiefly negative. They arise from the
absence of grammatical differentiation and articula-
tion, and from the possibility in consequence of the
same word or root being used as a substantive, adjec-
tive, verb, or adverb. But there is no trace of any
material relationship between the two languages.

Chinese stands by itself as a language which has
changed very little since we know it in its most
ancient literary records. Some scholars maintain
that even in its earliest stage it shows signs of previous
phonetic corruption. This may be so, and it seems
confirmed by the evidence of local dialects. But we
can hardly imagine that its grammatical simplicity, or
rather its freedom from aH grammar, in our sense of
the word, could be due, as in the case of English, to a
long-continued process of elimination of useless ele-
ments. Here we must wait for the results of further
researches. The age claimed for the ancient Chinese
literature seems to me as yet unsupported by any
such evidence as would carry conviction to a student
of Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit literature. Even if we
admit that much of the ancient literature which was
systematically destroyed by the Emperor Shi Hwang
Ti of Klim> B.C. 213, may have been recovered from
oral tradition and scattered MSS., we cannot claim